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Some Relations of War to Public 
Health. 

Arthur Deerin Call. 

Intelligence, staggered by the facts of war, seeks in 
vain at this time for adequate expression. Bobbery, 
arson, rape, murder, disease, all on a gigantic scale, are' 
happening with sickening iteration before us. Inter 
arma leges silent, indeed! When Napoleon said, "A 
soldier like me does not care a tinker's damn for the 
lives of a million men," he voiced the inmost fact of all 
war. 

"Without war," said von Moltke, "the world would 
degenerate and disappear in a morass of materialism." 
We have been told that "nations can exist only upon 
physical force;" that "without war there can be no 
patriotism;" that "peace is a dream, and not even a 
beautiful dream." 

But, measured by the acid tests of science, the world 
is beginning to believe with Novicow, Haeckel, Beclus, 
Jordan, and others, that war tends to eliminate the 
biologically fit and seriously to retard the progress of 
the race. 

If, as with the savages, the victors could kill all the 
defeated and marry their women, and in the process 
were not themselves seriously reduced in numbers, there 
"might be a biological advantage from war. But these 
things are no longer possible. Marriages between bel- 
ligerents are rare. When 3,900,000 of the flower of 
Europe were killed because of Napoleon, it was a serious 
blow to the European stock. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to elaborate the self-evident truth that taking re- 
cruits from society during their most procreative period 
is a step toward race suicide. It is a fact that even 
wholesome athletics tend to wither under a military 
regime. It was Voltaire who said, "Pestilence and fam- 
ine always follow in the wake of war." War always has 
been, and is, destructive of public health. This is the 
main thesis of this paper. 

Effects of Certain Past Wars. 

That tins is true of past wars is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. In prehistoric times there was no provision for 
medical military service. Surgery was left to servants, 
and medicine was a priestly craft, treated principally 
with amulets and sacrifices, and the mortality was high. 
In the later time of Homer the treatment of the 
wounded and ill was left entirely to their comrades, with 
the result that there was then also a high mortality 
among the wounded. While the Bible tells us of Uzzia, 
who spent some time in what may be called a hospital, 
nowhere in Scripture do we find any reference to mili- 
tary surgery. The Bomans left the medical arts to the 
slaves and women. It was not until 219 B. C. that the 
first Greek surgeon came to Bome, after which system- 
atic military medical service was first adopted among 
the Caesars. The Crusades aroused an interest in mili- 
tary medicine and surgery, because of the loss under 
Bouillon of practically 700,000 men, principally from 
disease, and led to a profounder attention to the subject 
amonp - the universities, especially at Salerno. Ver- 
salius, 400 years ago, and the introduction of gunpow- 
der into Europe, added greatly also to the interest. The 
first garrison hospital was constructed at about the same 
time Frederick I founded the University of Leipsic, 



1409, and the Pepiniere, now a famous school for army 
surgeons, was begun in 1795. While we have no statis- 
tics covering percentages of mortality following military 
operations of those earlier days, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were much higher than now, both among 
the military and among the civil populations. 

In time of war the death rate of the civil population 
has always also increased, especially among the women 
and children. In the war of Austria and Prussia 
against Denmark, which lasted for only about six 
months in 1864, the deaths in Denmark jumped from 
1.84 per cent in 1862 and 1.83 per cent in 1863, to 2.33 
per cent in 1864, after which the rate gradually de- 
creased. The increase in the death rate among the 
women was especially notable. During the war of Aus- 
tria against Prussia in 1866 there was a devastating 
outbreak of cholera. During the Franco-Prussian war 
the death rate rose in 1870 from 1,200 to 3,174 in the 
city of Metz alone, the majority of these deaths being 
of the women. The increase in mortality in the city of 
Paris during the siege increased from 17,547 to 44,074. 
Prior to the nineteenth century statistics are of little 
value. It is, hbwever, probably true that in 1648 the 
German population had been reduced from 16,000,000 
to 6,000,000; that in some districts only one-tenth of 
the population remained. It has been shown that in 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 the proportion of 
deaths among the civil population increased in Germany 
from 2.92 per cent to 3.22 per cent, and in Austria from 
3.05 per cent to 4.08 per cent. The number of deaths 
among the Austrian women increased about a hundred 
thousand during the year 1866. 

In all the nineteenth century the death rate in France 
was never so high as in the year 1871, and that among 
the women. Indeed, as a result of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war deaths among the women in 1871 greatly in- 
creased also in Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Wales, and probably Germany. 

Krehbiel, adapting from Bodart, Myrdez, and others, 
concludes that the average number of men killed in bat- 
tle has ranged from 2.2 per cent to 2.5 per cent of the 
number engaged, the number wounded ranging from 
8 to 10 per cent, the ratio of the killed and wounded 
standing at 1 to 4, while of the number wounded 10 
per cent are fatally so. About 1 per cent of the whole 
number engaged die from wounds, although military 
hygiene seems to have diminished this percentage per- 
ceptibly in later wars. In the Crimean war deaths from 
disease reached as high as 16 per cent in the armies of 
the allies, four dying of disease to every one that died in 
battle. The deaths from disease in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, not including the wounded, was 1.8 per cent 
of the whole. The total loss from land engagements, 
including the killed, wounded, prisoners, deserters, and 
the rest, amounts to nearly 25 per cent of the whole 
force engaged. In naval battles the rate is higher. 

During the Crimean war the French engaged 309,268 
soldiers; of these 20,240 died of wounds and 75,375 of 
disease. The English engaged 97,864, 4,602 of whom 
died of wounds, 17,580 of disease, while over 12,000 
were "invalided" and nearly 6,000 "disabled" and sent 
home. Sardinia engaged 21,000 soldiers, of whom 28 
died of wounds and 3,195 of disease. In other words, 
the allies engaged 428,132, 24,870 of whom died of 
wounds and 96,121 of disease. In the Franco-German 
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war Germany engaged 913,967 men, over seventeen 
thousand of whom died in battle, nearly eleven thou- 
sand of whom died of wounds, and over twelve thou- 
sand of whom died of disease. Among the deceased 
one-half died of abdominal typhus, one-sixth died of 
dysentery. There has been many an outbreak of small- 
pox among the prisoners of war which has spread to 
the civil population. Major A. M. Tulloch, in a paper 
read before the Statistical Society of London in 1841, 
compared the mortality at Gibraltar, Malta, and Ionian 
islands with the naval* forces of that vicinity for the 
years 1830-37. Striking what he calls the "mean aver- 
age" of the number of men in the naval force to be 
55,709, he reported the number treated to be 72,671, 
which represents 1,30-1 for every thousand sailors. Out 
of this number 60,256 were diseased, or 1,082 out of 
every thousand. Out of every thousand 11.1 died, 
and 25.7 out of every thousand were "invalided." In 
the military force, out of 62,300 men there were treated 
67,779, or 1,088 out of every thousand. Of this num- 
ber 61,094 were diseases representing 1,118 out of 
every thousand; 20.4 out of every thousand died, and 
9.5 out of every thousand were "invaliaed." Diseases 
of the lungs were the most prominent in the navy and 
fevers were most prominent in the military force. Be- 
cause there were only 1,082 diseases for every one thou- 
sand in the navy, Major Tulloch closes his report with 
this remarkable paragraph: 

"The evidence adduced in these reports also warrants the 
pleasing conviction that the profession to which Britain 
owes so much of her greatness and prosperity is decidedly 
healthy." 

.But in our own Civil War the case was no better. 
The average annual rate of disease per 1,000 of the 
mean strength of the white troops was 2,435 cases, with 
53.4 deaths; while for the colored troops there were 
3,296 cases, with 143.4 deaths. 

In an interesting book on "Diseases Incident to 
Armies," etc., appearing in 1776, the famous authority, 
Baron von Swieten, wrote in his preface: 

• "The great and frequent inconveniences attending a mili- 
tary life are of such a nature as to make the greatest havoc 
even among the most robust constitutions. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that an army is seldom or ever without a 
great number of sick." 

Dr. John Davy, F. E. S., wrote in 1862 a book enti- 
tled "Some of the More Important Diseases of the 
Army, etc./" in which he states that from 45 to 84 per 
cent of mortality in the army is due to fevers. He 
found dysentery, especially abroad, to be the most 
harmful of the diseases. 

Dr. George Ballingall, of Great Britain, wrote in 
1818: 

"When the destructive diseases of tropical climates once 
gain a footing in a regiment or an army, the devastation 
they occasion Is melancholy to contemplate." 

He presents a careful and convincing argument 
against the practice of the English government send- 
ing boys as soldiers to the Indies. He points out that 
in April, 1807, there were two battalions of Boyal 
Scots, 1,000 young men, sent to the East Indies. In 
less than five years 393 died and 107 were rendered 
useless for further service. He attributed the eause 
of this high mortality to the fact that the battalions 
were made up mostly of boys about the age of puberty. 



It is true that we have no tables covering certain im- 
portant factors relating to our problem. For example, 
I am unable to find statistics covering deaths among 
prisoners of war, those dying on furlough, those dying 
during leave of absence, those dying on absence with- 
out leave or after discharge. Yet figures taken from 
the Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Eebellion, compiled in accordance with the Acts of 
Congress, 1870, inform us that during the Civil War 
the total number of dead among the Northern armies 
as a result of the war was 304,369, of whom 33,380 
were colored troops. Of the number dead 44,238 
were killed in battle, 49,205 died of wounds and in- 
juries, 527 from suicide, homicide, and execution, 
186,216 from disease, while 24,184 died from unknown 
causes. In fine, 201,769 soldiers of the Northern 
armies died from disease. There were at least 5,424,- 
547 cases of disease. I say "at least," for the tables 
are not complete, and never can be. The number of 
wounds and accidents among the Northern soldiers was 
400,933. Only one out of three deaths during the Civil 
War was due directly to violence. In the Spanish- 
American war the percentage of deaths from disease 
was even higher. It should be added that in the Civil 
War 284.545 were discharged from the Northern armies 
for "disability." 

The United States Sanitary Commission reported 
that recruits in the Civil War were chiefly affected by 
catarrh, bronchitis, pneumonia, measles, mumps, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. For the first two years of 
the war 262,807 cases of malarial fever were reported, 
213,260 cases of camp fever, 725,675 cases of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, 63,265 cases of venereal diseases, 3,588 
cases of nostalgia with 13 deaths. In short, the causes 
of death among the diseased in the Northern armies, in 
the order of their significance, were: Diarrhoea and 
dysentery, camp fevers, pneumonia, smallpox, varioloid, 
measles, consumption, intermittent fevers. 

The Confederates lost in our Civil War considerably 
over 300,000 lives. 

Mr. Noah Buxton, M. P., representing the English 
Balkan War Fund at the seat of hostilities in 1913, 
savs: 

"And here, at closest quarters, by the insistent compact 
of sight and smell and hearing and touch, we realised this 
image smashed; its capacity for work, thought, fatherhood, 
happiness, destroyed by resultant 111 health; not one alone, 
such as would in peace time, in case of misfortune, move a 
whole nation to sympathy, but by scores and hundreds and 
tens of thousands." 

Every war presents a ghastly chapter of horrors. 
The International Commission which inquired into the 
late Balkan wars notes the number of deaths of girls 
and young children by fright. It calls attention to the 
almost universal maltreatment of women and girls by 
soldiers — Serbian, Greek, Bulgarian. It notes also that 
the life of the soldier boys in barracks, with many idle 
hours in town and city streets, was both demoralizing 
and harmful. The long list of atrocities enumerated 
by this commission can have had, and continues to 
have, but one effect upon health among the nations. 

In all past wars the killing of the bravest, the de- 
vastating scourge of diseases often spreading to the 
civil populations, the unnatural life incident to sol- 
diering, most of the features of the whole foul business 
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have tainted immeasurably the blood and health of the 
world. 

Present War. 

Can this be true of the present war in Europe ? Let 
us briefly examine some facts already impressively 
coming into view: 

This is the first war in which England has had an 
organized sanitary service. In the Napoleonic wars 
3 per cent of the deaths were due to violence and 97 per 
cent to disease. In the South African war there were 
58,000 cases of typhoid fever, whereas in the present 
war England had, up to March 13, only 625 cases of 
typhoid fever with 49 deaths abroad, and 262 cases of 
typhoid with 47 deaths at home. This seems to demon- 
strate the importance of vaccination against typhoid and 
of organizing a sanitary service for the army. 

The Prussian general staff, as reported by a recent 
number of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, presents certain interesting calculations. In 
the Crimean war 12.2 per cent of the English sick died, 
and of the French war only 3.1 per cent of the sick 
died. In the Crimean war 24.9 per cent of the wounded 
died, and in the AustroTtalian war of 1859 17.3 per 
cent. In 1864, 15.5 per cent of the Prussian wounded 
died. In the Franco-Prussian war 11.1 per cent of the 
German wounded died; in the Spanish- American war, 
7.6 per cent; in the last Japanese war, 6.8 per cent. 
This would indicate a decided diminution of mortality 
among the sick and wounded in armies prior to this 
present war. There are other authorities who hold, 
however, that the relative percentage of deaths to 
wounded is but slightly reduced. The probabilities are 
that, as in other recent wars, there will be one killed for 
every five wounded who recover, and for every one 
killed five will die of disease. 

In this war the more frequent injuries, so far as we 
have been able to get them from medical reports, result 
from rifle bullets, shrapnel, and shell splinters. Teta- 
nus is as serious a complication in case of the wounded, 
especially those wounded by grenades, as heretofore. 
In the Crimean war 1.5 per cent of the wounded con- 
tracted tetanus; in the American Civil War, 2.5 per 
cent; in the Franco-Prussian war, 3.5 per cent, and in 
the present war, 6.5 per cent of the cases. These figures 
apply to the German troops only, but since the cause of 
the increase is attributed to the nature of the French 
soil the spread of tetanus among the French wounded 
must also be very great. 

As early as February 19, London reported an in- 
crease in those blinded by Avar, due, it is implied, to the 
nature of modern explosives. Under date of March 12 
London reported outbreaks of cerebro-spinal fever 
among the civil and military population, due largely to 
overcrowded conditions incident to war. London felt 
at that time the scarcity of doctors due to war service, 
and a week later urged that the scarcity was becoming 
serious. There is already perceptible an appreciable 
increase in England's civil death rate, and the problem 
of the birth rate is receiving anxious attention by all of 
the nations at war. 

The reports from England agree with those from 
France that there is universal and unprecedented sepsis 
among the wounded. This unfortunate condition is 
attributed to the trenches and to explosions in the 
highly cultivated soil, tbe wounded often remaining a 



long time in filthy mud and water three or more feet 
deep. The distance of the dressing stations from the 
scene of action, the inability to remove the wounded 
except at night, aggravate the problem greatly. Sir 
Rickman Godlee, of London, in a recent address before 
the Eoyal Institution, said, "The only way to stop sep- 
sis in war is to stop war altogether." 

One report sets forth that infected wounds aboard 
ships are not so numerous as those in military hos- 
pitals, but the latter, according to a French report, pre- 
sent an "orgy of sepsis," especially among the "large 
lacerated wounds caused by shell fire or by bullets strik- 
ing bones and bursting out of tissues." The cases of 
gas gangrene are, because of these reasons, very numer- 
ous. The reports agree that the greatest difficulty ex- 
perienced by surgeons is the enforced delay in dressing. 
Senn's maxim, growing out of our own Spanish war, 
"the fate of the wounded rests in the hands of the one 
who applies the first dressing," needs to be supple- 
mented by adding "at the earliest possible time." 

Berlin has reported the percentage of severely 
wounded to be less than in former wars. The percent- 
age of those slightly wounded is not materially in- 
creased. In the German-South African war the num- 
ber of wounded returned to service was 46 per cent ; in 
the Russo-Japanese war the number of wounded return- 
ing to service was 60 per cent, whereas in the Franco- 
Prussian war the number of German wounded returned 
to service was only 17.6 per cent. The German sur- 
geons are of the opinion that their efforts are returning 
an increased number of wounded to the service. They 
do complain, however, that the German soldiers are 
being stricken with typhus contracted from the Russian 
prisoners. 

On March 9 it was reported from Berlin that there 
are twenty- two universities in the German Empire. 
Enrolled in these universities last summer were 48,500 
men and 4,000 women. From this number now in mili- 
tary service there are 36,000 men and 300 women. 
From the technical high schools 75 to 80 per cent of the 
students are in service. It has already been found nec- 
essary to organize in Germany an association for the care 
of cripples. Early in the year it was also found neces- 
sary to organize in Paris a national school for mutilated 
soldiers. 

It is not necessary to recount the distress in Belgium. 
The civil population in Austria is. on the verge of starva- 
tion. There is a pitiful scarcity of grain and milk in 
the southern European countries engaged in the strug- 
gle. Virulent diseases are spreading rapidly in the 
armies. Typhoid, smallpox, and cholera are rife in the 
Russian and Serbian prisoners' camps in Austria. Some 
of the soldiers have lain in snow a week at a time, in- 
sufficiently clothed and underfed. Soldiers are return- 
ing from the front by thousands with bodies more or less 
permanently injured by diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. 

Of six American doctors and twelve nurses, compris- 
ing two units sent to Serbia by the American Red Cross 
Association since the European war began, all but four, 
on April 11, had contracted typhus, and two have died. 
Dr. M. P. Lane, of New Orleans, returning recently as n 
convalescent from that stricken country, reports : 

"It is impossible to convey in words the condition of Ser- 
bia. When we arrived we found the country in the grip of 
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an epidemic of recurrent fever, with a high percentage of 
fatality. Following the recurrent fever came the scourge 
of typhus, brought into Serbia evidently by Austrian pris- 
oners. In an almost incredible short length of time the 
disease was spread through the entire country. Deaths 
were so numerous that it was hard to find means to dispose 
of them. In one day during the second week in February 
there were 450 deaths reported from typhus in the city of 
Nish alone. The death rate is rapidly increasing." 

A report from Athens lightly covers the condition of 
the Serbian army by saying: 

"Only 12,000 cases of fever have occurred among the 
400,000 troops." 

Evidently the hopeful remedy for this dread disease 
should have been discovered earlier. 

Some Conclusions. 

It seems proper to draw certain conclusions from the 
facts already known of the war now upon us. 

The improved medical and surgical methods due to 
the advance in modern sciences are more than counter- 
balanced in the present war by the unparalleled numbers 
engaged, the trench tactics, and the new machines of 
destruction. The deadly explosive employed by the 
French, tri-nitro-toluol, instantly kills and transfixes 
men by the mere power of its detonation. The net waste 
and suffering in the present war probably exceeds that 
of any other known to history. "Accompanying it all," 
says the editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, under date of March 6, 

"is an undeniable mental depression under conditions in 
which, despite the most commendable courage and endur- 
ance, the guarded traditions of success in surgery are over- 
thrown and the highest scientific skill is hampered by the 
impossibility of exhibition." 

Under date of March 13 the same editor says : 

"Even with all the encouraging reports, the feeling is 
brought poignantly home that organization for the killing 
and maiming of men has far outdistanced that for caring 
for them after the maiming process has finished its work." 

Government authorities are still far more interested 
in 'the killing and maiming side of war than in that of 
preservation. 

The concurrent testimony of all observers is that the 
greatest danger to soldiers today, as always, is its dis- 
eases, due to exposure, fatigue, privation, and the un- 
natural life. The governments heretofore have been 
loth to state the facts. In the present war there seems 
to be apparent already a similar aversion to reporting 
the health conditions among the contending armies. It 
will be years before we shall know statistically the ef- 
fects among the civil populations of the belligerents and 
upon the neutral peoples. We do know, however, that 
the effects have already reached to every nation, and that 
the costs are without precedent. While direct losses of 
the Franco-Prussian war affected only one per cent of 
the German population, the indirect losses, while incal- 
culable, were essentially larger. Men taken out of pro- 
ductive pursuits, the reduction in the number of mar- 
riages, the decrease in the birth rate, the increased gen- 
eral mortality, the epidemics in civil population, the 
increased emigration following war — these are factors 
needing to be considered, for these factors have hereto- 
fore depopulated whole cities, and they may again. 

There will necessarily be a falling off in the average 



of human achievement as a result of this war. The 
propagation by the unfit will become a more serious 
problem. It is true that a certain percentage of de- 
fectives from the military point of view may be fit for 
propagation; that the Mendelian law operates for the 
removal of certain taints in the progeny of the unfit; 
that those fit for war would, in many instances, have 
become the fathers of defective children, and that many 
defectives do not marry at all. Prof. Hugo Eibbert may 
be justified in believing that a majority of completely 
efficient men now in the armies will return and furnish 
vigor for the next generation. This, however, partakes 
more of prophecy than of science. It seems to be in- 
contestabiy probable, however, that intermarriage be- 
tween the unfit will increase as the result of this war, 
while marriages among the fit will be materially less. 

April 8 the military expert of the Avanti, a Social- 
istic organ of Italy, estimated that the nations now at 
war have lost 5,950,000 men in the first eight months of 
the conflict. The biological effect of this will be neces- 
sarily great. 

Before this war Europe was spending two billion dol- 
lars every year for war and preparation for war. The 
peoples were paying interest on a century of borrowed 
money, all representing pure war debt. They are now 
spending this sum every week. This must mean, of 
course, wasted capital, higher prices, less consumption, 
less production, more unemployed, more women wash- 
ing, and more babies dying. If before this war, as Jor- 
dan tells us, Europe had doubled her taxes and halved 
her producing power, borrowing from the pawnbrokers 
to make up the difference, what must be the outcome 
simply in terms of public health as a result of this 
debacle? 

The vast slaughter in the opposing armies abroad is 
not only an indictment of civilization, but of Christian- 
ity and every other religion. But, more discouraging 
than this, more deeply horrible, is the vision of the 
countless women, children, babes, aged, and diseased — 
innocent ones — pursued by scourge, famine, and death 
throughout the devastated reaches of Europe. The 
crush of helpless millions goes on in Galicia, Servia, 
Belgium, Holland, Poland, East Prussia, England, 
Switzerland, France, Eussia, Turkey. Emily Hob- 
house has told us of the children she saw dying by the 
thousands in the South African war. When the history 
of this present war has been written similar horrors will 
be none the less numerous and none the less repulsive. 
As in all wars, so in this, the brunt will fall most heav- 
ily unon the non-combatants. 

But a few days ago, at a school entertainment in a 
West Virginia town, six brothers, three on a side, paired 
off with knives as the deciding factors in a dispute which 
had arisen. The two oldest promptly hacked each other 
to death; I am told that the next two have since died. 
The youngest pair is expected to recover. 

This example of primitive blood feud shows that the 
old blood law is not entirely passed away, even in our 
civil population. The principle is indeed still alive in 
certain other sections of the world — in southern Europe, 
in certain islands of the sea. But, after all, the feudist 
is outlawed in modern civilization. He is looked upon 
as a menace and a curse. Such forms of family reprisal 
are treated as crimes. Men are expected now to settle 
their hatreds and animosities in accordance with the 
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principles of law and order. The private blood feud is 
legislated against and eliminated as much as is possible. 
If for no other reason than human health, it is the hope 
of every right-thinking person that the ancient blood law 
mav be made to cease between the nations. 



The Violation of Belgian Neutrality. 

A Significant Letter from Dr. Hans Wehberg. 

[Dr. Hans Wehberg, associate justice of Diisseldorf, and 
up to the end of November, 1914, associate editor of the 
German "Journal of International Law," addressed at that 
time a significant letter to Privy Councilor Kohler, professor 
in the University of Berlin. Before the war the "Journal" 
had three associate editors, Kohler, Oppenheim, and Weh- 
berg. At the request of Professor Wehberg we translate 
his letter and print it here for the readers of The Advocate 
of Peace. — Editoe.] 

"To my sincere regret I must inform you of my resig- 
nation of the editorship of the 'Journal of International 
Law,' and beg you to sign yourself alone as editor of 
Part 6, as well as of the whole volume. This step is 
the result of mature deliberation. Although in the be- 
ginning I tried to do so, I find I cannot longer answer 
to my conscience if I retain the editorship, because at 
your request and in spite of my objection to it, Pro- 
fessor Oppenheim was forced, as an Englishman, to 
retire from the board; furthermore, only one-sided views 
have found expression in Part 6, notably on the ques- 
tion of the violation of Belgian neutrality. 

"Never before in history has the feeling to work to- 
gether come in such solemn manner to all those who 
earnestly desire the agreement of peoples. Eepresenta- 
tives of international law in all cases ought especially 
to draw nearer together, because of the recent events 
more than ever before, to promote the ideals that seemed 
in danger of breaking down. Although Professor Op- 
penheim's connection with our 'Journal' has been 
very informal, yet the erasure of his name at this 
moment is a matter of most peculiar significance. It 
would seem to demonstrate that the bond connecting 
German and English scholars is destroyed — a matter to 
which I cannot become a party. On the contrary, I 
point emphatically to the ideal that in questions of 
international law there are no hostile nations, but rather 
a shoulder-to-shoulder fight, where all strive for the 
same ends. 

"Concerning the question of the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, as in many other points, I attempted to bring 
about an understanding by requesting you to give space 
in the number to my dissenting judgment; this you 
refused to do. In the spirit of conciliation, I tried to 
yield on this point. Finally, however, after thorough 
study of the questions at issue, I cannot assume that re- 
sponsibility. The violation of Belgian neutrality, like 
any other question, presents no such difference of judg- 
ment as may arise in regard to Article 23 H. of 
the annex to the convention relating to land warfare. 
They are problems of importance and significance whose 
solution becomes of tremendous importance for the 
future of international law. 

"Since many editors of international law have re- 
peatedly emphasized the important principle of strictly 
observing international treaties, Germany's Eeview of 
International Law can certainly not claim that because 



necessity entered into the case of Belgium we had the 
right to violate an international treaty. I would have 
agreed to grant space to both opinions, but purposely to 
suppress one does not seem to me justifiable, if we sin- 
cerely desire to insure the future of international law. 
What would be the future status of our faith in treaties 
if in this case the attitude of Germany is held to be 
justified? While on this ground also I hand in my 
resignation, I believe it will have your approval because 
from my standpoint I can, on the last analysis, do noth- 
ing else." 

• ■ * 

Ode to Patriotism. 

I«eslie Pinckney Hill. 

Fair goddess, though thy devotees 

Afe men of every land and tongue. 
Thy heart they never yet could please ; 

And though thy majesty is sung 
By statesman, warrior, and bard, 
Still on thy brow a stern regard 
Proves thy disdain, and, quickening their fears, 
Brings them before thy fane in penitential tears. 

As when a suitor, plighting all 

His troth unto some high-souled maid 
Makes protestations prodigal, 
But finds her loftily afraid, 
And still reluctant to aver 
Like passion, till that love of her 
Enters the temple of her purer mind 
As homage less for one than for all womankind. 

So, holier mistress, hast thou shown 

Why still we fall on horrid days, 
Why our best hopes are overthrown, 

In spite of all our prayer and praise : 
For thou wouldst have our love expand 
Beyond mere race or bounded land ; 
And thou wouldst test our proffered troth to thee 
By what we deeply crave for all humanity. 

Build up again our broken faith, 
Fair deity; unloose the gyves 
Of hate ; allay the gruesome wraith 

Of murderous war; and lead our lives 
Back to the peace that springs of love 
For Man as Man, and mounts above 
Land, caste, or creed ! teach our wrathful time 
That Brotherhood is still Man's destinv sublime. 



President Theodore E. Burton. 

The President of the American Peace Society, the 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, returned to this country June 
25. It is the purpose of the Advocate of Peace to lay 
soon before its readers some of Mr. Burton's most im- 
portant impressions as a result of his studies in South 
America. 



